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resided on it, aud, as it would seem from a me-| frequently. His head was covered with a 
morandum in his record book, continued to| thick suit of white hair, which gave him a 
labour on it a portion of his time. On the| venerable and dignified appearance. His dress 
24th April, 1802, he speaks of being in the| was uniformly of superfine drab broadcloth, 
field, holing for corn; and among the last en-| made in the old’ style of a plain coat, with 
tries made by him are charges for pasturage. | straight collar, and long waistcoat, and a 
In 1804, Banneker died, in the 72nd year| groad-brimmed bat. His colour was not jet 
of his age: and his remains are deposited, | black, but decidedly negro. In size and per- 
without a stone to mark the spot, near the|senal appearance, the statue of Franklin at 
dwelling which he occupied during his life-|the Library in Philadelphia, as seen from the 
time. His land, of course, went at once into | street, is a perfect likeness of him. When- 
the possession of the Ellicotts, and his per-|ever.I have seen it, it has always reminded 
sonal property was disposed of by him to his|me of Banneker. Go to his house when you 
friends before he died. There is no evidence | would, either by day or night, there was con- 
that he made a will, or that there was admin- | stantly standing in the middle of the floor a 
istration on his estate, to be found in the re-| large table, covered with books and ‘papers. 
cords of the Orphans’ Court, which have been | As he was an eminent mathematician, he was 
examined with a view of adding to the few | constantly in correspondence with other math- 
materials still existing for his biography. |ematicians in this country, with whom there 
There are several persons now living who re- | was an interchange of questions of difficult so- 
collect Banneker well, and from these Benja- | lution.” 
min H. Ellicott, of Baltimore, has collected} In the foregoing brief notice, all is collect- 
the memoranda from which, with the materi-|ed that can now be obtained in regard to Ben- 
als furnished by his récord-book, this sketch | jamin Banneker. 
has been prepared. The following is an ex-| The extent of his knowledge is not so re- 
tract from B. H. Ellicott’s letter in regard to| markable, as that he acquired what he did 
Banneker. under the circumstances we have described, 
“ During the whole of his long life he lived | It might be said by those disposed to sneer at 
respectably and much esteemed by all who| his simple history, if there be any such, that 
became acquainted with him, but more espe- | after all he was but an almanac-maker, a very 
cially by those who could fully appreciate his} humble personage in the ranks of astronomi- 
genius, and the extent of his acquirements.|cal science. But that the alnianac-maker of 
Although his mode of life was regular and ex- | Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and Vir- 
tremely retired, living alone, having never|ginia, from 1791 to 1802, should have been 
married—cooking his own victuals and wash-|a free black man, is, to use the language of 
ing his own clothes, and scarcely ever being | Thomas Jefferson, a fact to which his whole 
absent from home—yet there was nothing mi-|colour has a right for their justification 
santhropic in his character, for a gentlemer| against the doubts that have been entertained 
who knew him, thus speaks of him. ‘I re-| of them. 
collect him well. He was a brave-looking, 
pleasant man, with something very noble in 
his appearance. His mind was evidently Maryland, Baltimore county, 
much engrossed in his calculations, but he Near Ellicott’s Lower Mills, Aug. 19th, 1791. 
was glad always to receive the visits which 
we often paid to him.’” Another of Elli- 
cott’s correspondents writes as follows :— 
“ When I was a boy, I became very much 
interested in him, (Banneker,) as his manners 
were those of a perfect gentleman; kind, ge- 
nerous, hospitable, humane, dignified and 
pleasing, abounding in information on all the 
various subjects and incidents of the day ; 
very modest and unassuming, and delighting 
in society at his own house. I have seen him 
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Soon after he obtained the books already 
mentioned, as having been lent him by George 
Ellicott, and became engrossed ia his new 
studies, he found that it was necessary to have 
more time at his disposal than he had previ- 
ously enjoyed, and also to be released from 
some cares that had occasionally annoyed him. 
The land on which he lived was divided into 
several small tenements, the rent of which 
contributed to Banneker’s support. The col- 
lection of this rent was a source of constant 
trouble and vexation. His tenants quarrelled 
with him; they refused to pay him: if he in- 
sisted on payment, they anfioyed him in a do- 
zen different ways, until at last, saying that 
** it was better to die of hunger than of anger,” 
he determined to sell his land for an annuity. 
He therefore made a careful calculation of the 
chances of his life upon such data as he could 
obtain, and the Ellicott family bought the land 
upon the terms proposed by him. In the 
same volume that contains his almanacs in 
manuscript, is an account current, by which 
it would seem that the annuity was £12 Ma- 
ryland currency. This arrangement gave 
him the time he wanted, and the annuity, with 
the proceeds of his almanac, mainly supported 
him until he died. It is stated, that the only 
imperfect calculation which Banneker ever 
made, was the calculation for this annuity. 
He lived eight years longer than the time 
prescribed. Other persons in laterdays have 
done the same,, Where the insurance office has 
undertaken the calculatign, so that Banneker’s 
case is not a remarkable one in this respect. 
* Notwithstanding the sale of the land, he still 


Letter referred to in the foregoing memoir. 


Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State : 


Sir: I am fully sensible of the greatness of 
that freedom which I take with you on the 
present occasion, a liberty which seemed to 
me scarcely allowable, when I reflected on 
that distinguished and dignified station in 
which you stand, and the almost general pre- 
| judice and prepossession which is so prevalent 
in the world against those of my complex- 
ion. 

I suppose it is a truth too well attested to 
of living witnesses, and the entries in the record book, | YO4» os need a proof here, that we are a race 
kept by Banneker,‘scem to establish the fact that the of beings who have long laboured under the 
annuity was paid, prior to the date of the deed, the exe- | abuse and censure of the world; that we have 
cution of which was perhaps postponed or neglected for ||ong been considered rather as brutish than 


many years after the agreement was made. A deed for ental en- 
28 acres of the tract, the balance of the 100 acres, had human, and scarcely capable of menta 


been previously executed to Greenbury Morton, a cou- dowments. ay 
sin of Banneker’s on the mother’s side. Sir, I hope I may safely admit, in conse- 








* The deed from Banneker to the Ellicotts, Jonathan, 
Flias, George and John, is dated on the 10th March, 
1799, and purports to convey 72 acres of a tractof land 
called “ Stout,” for the sum of 1801. Maryland currency 
—which seems inconsistent with the idea of the annul- 
ty mentioned in the text. But the positive information 









































quence of that report which hath reached 
me, that you are a man far less inflexible in 
sentiments of this nature than many others ; 
that you are measureably friendly and well- 
disposed towards us, and that you are ready 
and willing to lend your aid and assistance to 
our relief from those many distressed and 
numerous calamities, to which we are re- 
duced. 

Now, sir, if this is founded in truth, I ap- 
prehend you will readily embrace every o 
portunity to eradicate that train of absurd and 
false ideas and opirions, which so generally 
prevails with respect to us, and that your sen- 
timents are concurrent with mine, which are, 
that one universal Father hath not only made 
us all of one flesh, but that he hath given be- 
ing to us all, and that he hath also, without 
partiality, afiorded us all the same sensations, 
and endued us all with the same faculties; 
and that however variable we may be in so- 
ciety or religion, however diversified in situ- 
ation or colour, we are all of the same fa- 
mily, and stand in the same relation to 
him. ¥ 

Sir, if these are sentiments of which you 
are fully persuaded, I hope you cannot but 
acknowledge that it is the indispensable duty 
of those who maintain for themselves the 
rights of human nature, and who profess the 
obligations of Christianity, to extend their 
power and influence to the relief of every part 
of the human race from whatever burthen or 
oppression they may unjustly labour under ; 
and this, I apprehend, a full conviction of the 
truth and obligation of these principles should 
lead all to. 

Sir, I have long been convinced, that if 
your love for yourselves and for those inesti- 
mable laws, which preserve to you the rights 
of human nature, was founded on sincerity, 

you could not but be solicitous that every in- 
dividual, of whatever rank or distinction, 
might with you equally enjoy the blessings 
thereof; neither could you rest satisfied short 
of the most active diffusion of your exertions, 
in order to their promotion from any state of 
degradation, to which the unjustifiable cru- 
elty and barbarism of men may have reduced 
them. 

Sir, I freely and cheerfully acknowledge 
that I am of the African race, and in that co- 
Jour which is natural to them, of the deepest 
dye ; and it is under a sense of the most pro- 
found gratitude to the Supreme Ruler of the 
universe that I now confess to you, that I am 
not under that state of tyrannical thraldom 
and inhuman captivity, to which too many of 
my brethren are doomed, but that I have 
abundantly tasted of the fruition of those bles- 
sings which proceed from that free and une- 
qualled liberty with which you are favoured, 
and which I hope you will willingly allow you 
have received from the immediate hand of 
that Being, from whom proceedeth every good 
and perfect gift. 

Sir, suffer me to recall to your mind that 
time in which the arms and tyranny of the 
British crown, were exerted with every pow- 
erful effort, in order to reduce you to a state 
of servitude ; look back, I entreat you, on the 

variety of dangers to which you were exposed ; 













































appeared unavailable, and in which even hope 
and fortitude wore the aspect of inability to 
the conflict, and you cannot but be led to a 
serious and grateful sense of your miraculous 
and providential preservation ; you cannot but 
acknowledge, that the present freedom and 
tranquillity which you enjoy, you have merci- 
fully received, and that it is the peculiar bles- 
sing of heaven. 


saw into the injustice of a state of slavery, 
and in which you had just apprehension of 
the horrors of its condition, it was now, sir, 
that your abhorrence thereof was so excited, 
that you publicly held forth this true and in- 
valuable doctrine, which is worthy to be re- 
corded and remembered in all succeeding 
ages: “ We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, and that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


feelings for yourselves had engaged you thus 
to declare; you were then impressed with 
proper ideas of the great valuation of liberty, 
and the free possession of those blessings, to 
which you were entitled by nature; but, sir, 
how pitiable is it to reflect, that, although 
you were so fully convinced of the benevo- 
lence of the Father of mankind, and of his 
equal and impartial distribution of those rights 
and privileges which he had conferred upon 
them, that you should at the same time coun- 
teract his mercies, in detaining by fraud and 
violence so numerous a part of my brethren 
under groaning captivity and cruel oppres- 
sion; that you should at the same time be 
found guilty of that most criminal act, which 
you professedly detested in others with res- 





THE FRIEND. 

























This, sir, was a time in which you clearly 


Here, sir, was a time in which your tender 


pect to posers 
Sir, I suppose that your knowledge of the 


situation of my brethren is too extensive to 


need a recital here; neither’ shall I presume 
to prescribe methods by which they may be 
relieved, otherwise than by recommending to 
you and all others, to wean yourselves from 
those narrow prejudices which you have im- 
bibed with respect to them, and as Job pro- 
posed to his friends, “ put your souls in their 
souls’ stead ;” thus shall your hearts be en- 
larged with kindness and benevolence towards 
them, and thus shall you need neither the di- 
rection of myself nor others, in what manner 
to proceed herein. 

And now, sir, although my sympathy and 
affection for my brethren hath caused my en- 
largement thus far, I ardently hope that your 
candour and generosity will plead with you in 
my behalf, when I make known to you, that 
it was not originally my design ; but that hay- 
ing taken up my pen, in order to direct to you 
as a present, a copy of an almanac, which I 
have calculated for the succeeding year, I was 
unexpectedly and unavoidably led thereto, 


This calculation, sir, is the production of 


my arduous study in this my advanced stage 
of life; for having long had tnbounded de- 
sires to become acquainted with the secrets 
of nature, I have had to gratify my curiosity 
herein through my own assiduous application 


enchantment. 





reflect on that time in which every human aid |to astronomical study, in which I need not to 
recount to you the many difficulties and dis- 
advantages which I have had to encounter. 


And although I had almost declined to make 


my calculation for the ensuing year, in conse- 
quence of that time which I had allotted there- 
for, being taken up at the Federal Territory, 
by the request of Mr. Andrew Ellicott, yet 
finding myself under several engagements to 
printers of this State, to whom I had commu- 
nicated my design, on my return to my place 
of residence, I industriously applied myself 
thereto, which 1 hope I have accomplished 
with correctness and accuracy, a copy of 
which I have taken the liberty to direct to 
you, and which I humbly request you will fa- 
vourably receive ; and although you may have 
the opportunity of perusing it after its publi- 
cation, yet [ choose to send it to you in man- 
uscript, previous tHereto, that thereby you 
might not only have an earlier inspection, but 
that you might also view it in my own hand- 
writing. 


And now, sir, I shall conclude, and sub- 


scribe myself, with the most profound respect, 
your most obedient humble servant, 


B. BANNEKER. 
N.B. Any communication to me, may be 


had by a direction to Mr. Elias Ellicott, mer- 
chant, in Baltimore Town. 


B. B. 


THE TRAVELLER. 
NAPLES. 
By the Editor of the Savannah Republican. 
The Museum, Bronzes, &c. 


Naples, Feb. 3, 1845. 

The city of Naples ever has been, and ever 
will be, a wonder. It is placed in a region of 
Its volcanoes and mountains, 
its harbour, with all the varying aspects of 
the Italian sky that is spread over it, have all 
been described by writers, both ancient and 
modern. The appreciation of this region by 
the Romans, fully equalled, perhaps surpass- 
ed, that of the moderns, who are far behind 
them in the number, and comfort, and ele- 
gance of the villas, which have ever composed 
a part of the picture. About the time of the 
great eruption which overwhelmed Pompeii, 
the whole of the coast from Sorrento to Cuma 
was lined with the luxurious seats of opulence 
and power. Even some of the Roman empe- 
rors loved to reside in this genial climate, and 
Tiberius had a palace on the island of Capri. 
All this has passed away, and though there 
are some very elegant country-seats near Na- 
ples, yet the beauty and the tasteful adorn- 
ment exist no more. The ruins of a past age 
are still almost as numerous as, modern con- 
structions, and the city of Naples alone em- 
braces most of the interest now offered to the 
traveller, if that wonder of Italy, Pompeii, the 
surrounding scenery, some pleasure-grounds, 
and a few royal palaces, be excepted. I should 
rather say that the Museum of Naples con- 
tained all the objects of interest—for its trea- 
sures are boundless, and the whole is worthy 
of a much better government than that which 
now broods like an incubus over the country, 
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Indeed, there is no reason to suppose that the| Bull.” It represents Amphion and Zetheus| cients, living in a small town—a mere village» 
existing goverament, although it makes slow | tying Dirce by the hair tc the horns of a wild| like Pompeii, had not only in common use all 
additions to the Museum, could ever be capa-| bull. The story runs, that Lycus repudiated) our articles of kitchen and other furniture, but 
ble of founding so magnificent an establish-| his first wife, Antiope, to marry Dirce, who) theirs were of bronze, while many of ours are 
ment. ‘The edifice itself is on a grand scale,| persecuted Antiope, and exposed her twoliron and tin. Theirs were made into the most 
and is even now undergoing improvements. | children on Mount Citheron, to be devoured |elegant and classical shapes, while we have a 
On entering, you are first introduced to seve-| by the wild beasts. They are saved by a|regard only for the merely useful. Here we 
ral rooms containing frescoes, mosaics, &c.,| shepherd, and Dirce coming into the moun-|see stoves and urns for heating water, such 
brought from Pompeii. Many of the former, | tain to celebrate some bacchanalian revels, is|as are now in use. The same pans, the strain- 
though quite fresh when first disiaterred, have | caught by the brothers, and subjected to the|ers, the frying-pans, the trevits, the pots and 
been much impaired by exposure and neglect | punishment indicated in the group. The hall | kettles, and griddles, with circular depressions 
previous to their removal. They are all on|of the Venuses contains the celebrated one of|to bake muffins, are like ours, only far hand- 
classical subjects, and comprise many of the|‘“ Venus Calipyze.” Inthisstatue the marble|somer. ‘The steel-yards could be used now. 
most remarkable events drawn from mytholo-| almost speaks. One of the feet is partly rais-|Some of them have two different hooks, by 
gy and classic story. Some of them are|ed, and rests on the toes. By introducing a|which things to be weighed can be suspended, 
drawn with a boldness and truth of outline, | blank leaf under it, I could take off the curve} with beautiful bronze chains that can be un- 
and executed with a delicacy of touch, which |of the bottom of the foot. It is nearly twice|shipped at pleasure. ‘These chains have a 
may well humble the pride of modern artists, | as wide across the ball, as the sole of the shoe|ring, that is slipped down to secure the arti- 
The mosaics are remarkably rich. There| of what is called a “ genteel foot,” and wider|cles after they are put into the scales. The 
are inlaid tables of various coloured marbles, | even than the sole of a gentleman’s Parisian|rod on which the balance is suspended has 
which cannot be surpassed ; but these cannot} boot, which was applied to it; and yet, as|two divisions—one in decimal terms of the 
compare in interest with some of the finer| viewed in connexion with the other parts of other, by which the greater one indicates 
work, depicting scenes, animals, &c. In| the statue, it would be deformity to increase| hundreds of pounds, while a lesser one at the 
** The Last Days of Pompeii,” we read of the| or diminish the-size—for it is a perfect whole.|same point reads tens of hundreds on the op- 
mosaic of a dog in the vestibule of the poet’s| What then shall we say of those deformed! posite divisions, Here is “ 3 Patent 
house, who appears in the act of springing on| feet of both men and women of fashion who| Balance.” Truly, there is nothing new un- 
the visiter, with the inscription “ cave canem,”| do the same violence to nature that the Chi-|der the sun. 
(beware the dog.) ‘This piece is now in the|nese do, though in a less degree. Let us| Among the collection, our belles may ad- 
Museum, and nothing can exceed the execu-| hear no more of “aristocratic feet!” I am| mire beautiful bracelets, rings with engraved 
tion. A cat devouring a bird, and other sub- | here reminded of Powers, the American sculp-| stones, mirrors, the rouge-pots, the soap, and 
jects in mosaic, are admirably done, and look|tor, in Florence—the first living sculptor,|other articles of the toilette. Here may be 
as fresh as possible. Then you see columns| perhaps, (though some think that Crawford |seen, too, bread with the baker’s mark, beans, 
and fountains incrusted with mosaics and shell| may excel him.) He says if he wants the|peas, barley, wheat, cords, wax, pills, plas- 
work, and a hundred other things, which show | model of a foot worth copying, he has to go|ters, and surgical instruments, inkstands, the 
how well advanced the ancients were in all|to a peasant girl. It is strange enough, but| most beautiful lamps with their exquisite tri- 
the elegancies of life. The largest and finest | men of good taste do now begin to say openly, | pods, currule chairs, fishing-nets and needies 
mosaic yet discovered in the world, is one| that Powers’s Eve is more faultless than the|to make them, corks, olives, which in one 
found in one of the houses in Pompeii. There} Venus de Medicis. place were found swimming in oil, though it 
are some sixteen horses, and twenty-six fig-| A separate room is assigned to the collec-|had become hardened somewhat. But. it 
ures of men in the work which represents the | tion of Cameos, and works in the semi-pre-| would take hours to describe all that may be 
battle of Issus. Alexander’s head is like the| cious stones. The gem of all gems of value,|seen here. In looking at these things the 
busts which have come down to us, and it is| so inestimable that it would hardly be exchang-| ancients seer almost restored tous. At all 
probable that that of Darius is the only exist-|ed for a kingdom, is the agate cup found in|events we learn what poor copyists we are. 
ing portrait of that monarch. the tomb of Adrian, at Rome—ornamented on| We have, moreover, several pieces of armour, 
The collection of bronzes is, it is said, not} one side with a head of Medusa, and on the| helmets, &c., and even the stocks in which a 
equalled in Europe. The drunken Faun is| other, with allegorical personages—supposed |skeleton of a prisoner was found confined, 
perfect. He is throwing up his legs in the|by some to portray passages in the life of}who had perished miserably in that condi- 
air, and snapping his fingers in the utmost} Alexander the Great. In one hall there are|tion. 
abandon, and seems to say, “I care for no-|some 1700 papers found in Herculaneum and J. L. L. 
body.” A Mercury is particularly admirable. | Pompeii. Under a government which, in pro- _ 
He seems to have alighted on a “ heaven-kiss-| portion to its means does so little towards the} A Portrait.—A correspondent of one of 
ing hill,” and is ready to soar away again, as|cause of science, only twenty-four of these|the daily papers, writing from Mount Ver- 
soon as has decided on what mission he ought | have been unrolled! ‘They contain a treatise| non, gives the following spirited sketch of one 
to go. The two quoit players, the busts of|on philosophy written in Greek. It is con-|of the inmates of that venerable mansion. 
Plato and Antinous, the wounded Amazon, |jectured that the missing books of Tacitus,| ‘On entering the house, we were received 
falling from her horse, are worthy of long| Livy, &c., may be found among these dark-|and conducted round by a coloured man, one 
study. A bust of Caracella, is exactly like|ened and charred scrolls. We saw the pro-|of the properties of the place, whose quiet 
two other marble ones in other parts of the|cess of unrolling them, which is painfully nice| movements, and respectful distance, showed 
building, and they contain as much cruel ma-|and slow. Gold-beaters’ leaf is attached to a|him to be one of the household. His head 
lignity as can be crowded into one human| glue, which first softens the layers, and then| was one that an artist might study for statua- 
face. One wonders equally that he should} detaches them ; after which, though the sur-|ry; it was large, well-formed, slightly bald, 
allow such a face to be copied, and that artists | face is quite black, the writing appears with| with a round projecting forehead ; a full, but 
should dare to execute the work with fidel-| tolerable distinctness. mild eye ; a large, but proportionate mouth ; 
ity. The collection of Etruscan vases is very|with a general expression of meekness, and 
Among the statues in marble is the cele-| rich. They are in rooms paved with mosaics |almost of veneration, that made us more than 
brated “* Hercules Farnese,” so called from its| brought from Pompeii, as are those contain- | once propose questions to him, less for the in- 
having formerly been in the palace of that fa-|ing the several precious relics rescued from| formation which the answer should contain, 
mily in Rome. Nothing can be imagined|the same place, which, in the eyes of many,|than to bring into action the features of his 
more life-like than this fine statue. It con-| must ever constitute the chief wonder of the|face. They told the same story that they 
veys the idea of immense strength—but it is| Museum. The pride and boasting spirit of|did in repose; and we felt certain, that had 
strength in the deepest repose. In the same|the nineteenth century stands reproved and|our attendant lived in the time of Cyprian, he 
room is the famous group of the “ Farnesian|humbled on entering this room. ‘The an-| would have done honour to the faith and com- 






















































panionship of that African prelate. 
not sure but even now he does honour to the 
faith, for we thought that on one occasion, 


We are | Around my hearth four little ones are playing ; 


THE FRIEND. 


Their mother sitteth with our last-born near— 
What hand shall feed them, and what voice shall 
cheer, 


there was in his countenance a light, such as| If I am smitten blind! Lord, I am praying 


religion alone sheds down, when the heart is 
elevated to the Source of all good, and the 
countenance catches a ray of the light that 
bursts outward from the heart, newly lighted 
to a sense of goodness. And let not our rea- 
ders smile at the idea of light upon the face 
of a slave, or of goodness in his heart. Good- 
ness is not the consequence of learning, or of 
freedom ; and truth and religion pour a glory 
that is the most conspicuous when seen in the 
contrast of human disabilities.” 
— 


For ** The Friend.” 
THE SOWERS. 


When the sower goes forth in the early Spring, 
He must wait the appointed hour, 

When the.earth shull change her robe of white, 
And the sun resumes its power. 


When the river shall burst from its band of ice, 
Aad the bird on the bough is seen; 

When the tender blade of the sprouting grass, 
In the sheltered nook is green, 


But the sawer of Truth must tarry not ; 
His seed-time is ever near ; 

He must sow while the heart is young and warm, 
And when it is cold and drear. 


When parched with prosperity’s burning heat, 
No dew on its surface is seen ; 

Or hidden beneath the wintry snow, 
Are its spots of living green. 


Yet the sower of Truth, in the might of faith, 
Still forth to his toil must go, 

In the Sommer’s heat, io the Winter's cold, 
His Master’s field to sow. 


He must ever be turning the fallow ground, 
Though hopeless his task may.seem ; 

That perchance a scattering seed or twa, 
May thrive in the Summer’s beam. 


He must lop off each hind’ring limb and branch, 
And cast out the weeds of sin; 

That the glorious light of the Gospel sun, 
May freely enter in. 


And he may not pass by the stony ground, 
Though flinty and hard it be; 

For whether a little or much it yield, 
To hint is not given to see. 


But ever sowing, and tarrying not, 
To him is the message given ; 
To plant through the length and the breadth of the 
lot 


Seed ‘meet for the kingdom of Heaven. 
Meera. 


— 
PLEA IN ANGUISH. 


Written when under an ee of the loss of 
Sight. 


BY THOMAS MACKELLER. 


Thine earth, O Lord! is beautiful. Mine eyes 
Have seen—my heart hath felt itso. Thy band 
Hath set its seal of glory on the land, — 

The sea, and all thy works beneath the skies :— 
The earth was bright to me in early duys, 

Ere dimness feli on me. My Father, God! 

Thou know’st how oft its hills and vales I trod, 

.. My bosom full of love to Thee, and praise. 

T love the earth, because "t was made by Thee, 
And mude so fair. I still would look upon 
Its face, when lit with radiance by the sun, 

Or by the moon, or paler stars. To me 

"Tis Sociian still—the earth, and air, and sea. 


I'll kiss the rod that smiteth me: Thy will 


For these my children, whom thou gavest me, 
And her, more loved, in my extremity. 


Be done—thy sovereign wilt! But yet I pray 
O spare to me the Jove of light and day, 
And let me look upon my brethren still. 
The face of man to me is very dear ; 
Then set me not alone, where I shall see 
My human kind no more, and ever be 
A dweller in a world all lonely, dark and drear. 


== 
For * The Friend.” 


WHO I8 OLD HUMPHREY? 


Soon after the appearance of the first part 
of the essays of Old - Humphrey, the Editor of 
“ The Friend” transferred portions of several 
of them into his columns, to the satisfaction of 
many of his readers. The caption of this 
communication was then often heard, but 
could not be answered here. From a late 
number of the Episcopal Recorder the sub- 
joined extracts from an article on the subject 
are taken, which give a reply to the query. 

It may well be doubied whether the regu- 
lar employment of the author as an essayist, 
while it has tended to round his periods, has 
not affected the vitality of his sketches. In 
furnishing so many yards of reflections or de- 
lineations in so many days, what is wanting 
in depth or similitude, will have often to be 
made up of common-place remarks or inapt 
figures. 

In the species of writing adopted by Old 
Humphrey, Charles Miner, late of the West 
Chester Village Record, was very happy. 
About thirty years ago he published in his 
paper at Wilkesbarre, “ The Gleaner,” a se- 
ries of essays “* From the Desk of Poor Rob- 
ert the Scribe,” which had a wide extension, 
and were published and republished every few 
years, for a length of time, in the newspapers. 
They were afterwards collected into a volume 
and published at Doylestown. Perhaps the 
Editor of “The Friend,” may deem some of 
them now appropriate to his columns, and they 
would be new to many of his readers. 

‘Charles Miner was for a short time con- 
nected with the “True American” of Phila- 
delphia, and wrote for its columns a few essays 
of a somewhat similar character, designated 
as “The Lectures of Father Paul.” After 
he removed to West Chester, he gave to his 
readers some lively and instructive articles of 
a like cast, under the name, I believe, of “Cog- 
itations of Uncle John.” These different 
series were the most successful of their kind, 
which were ever published in this country. 

' ‘The article from the Episcopal Recorder is 
as follows : 


Whois Old Humphrey? This is a ques- 
tion which many of the readers of the Epis- 
copal Recorder have often asked, but as yet, 
I believe, no answer has been given. It is 
not strange that they should have asked it: 
for a writer so popular, of so much good sense 
and so full of original and valuable thoughts 
on common place topics, might very naturally 
interest them, and excite some curiosity to 
know who he is. 


ject, that may be relied on. 





A recent conversation with a gentleman 
who was not long since in London, and inti- 
mate with one of Old Humphrey’s friends, en- 
ables me to give some information on the sub- 
The real name 


of Old Humphrey, is Moggeridge. He is an 
elderly person of about sixty. He was a 


Japanner in a workshop in Birmingham, whose 


strong intellectual powers made his conversa- 

tion the delight of his feliow-workmen. He 

occasionally was induced to put some of his 

observations on the homely topics, on which 

it was his habit to moralize, on paper, which 

his friends sent to the newspapers or weekly 

periodicals in the vicinity, as oflen as they 

could get them. These litle pieces led many 
to ask the question in England, as they now 

do in this country, “* Whois Old Humphrey?” 
The managers of the London Tract Society, 
were not long in coming to the conclusion, 
suggested by a friend, that the talents of this 
person might be turned to valuable account in 
their service. He was accordingly induced to 
leave his work-shop, and being a man of piety 
as well as industry, was taken wholly into 
their employment. His evangelical sentiments 
inspired them with confidence, and the excel- 
lence of his religious character and Christian 
spirit only tended to increase it. A native 
shrewdness and tact in his observation of com- 
mon things, and some talent at description, 
soon brought his pieces into notice. His 
quaint style made them the more remarkable 
and attractive. * Whether he happened to 
take for his subject the “ Smut in the corn ;” 
“ The Serpent’s tail and its head ;” “ The 
Holy Bush ;” “ The bog of the Scottish Bor- 
der ;” “ So I twisted it, or Something or Noth- 
ing ;” there was sure to be presented to the 
reader some happy thought or original and 
beautiful idea, or some striking allegory which 
indelibly impressed on the mind what he had 
to say. Franklin’s Poor Richard contains 
not a sounder philosophy on ordinary topics, 
than do his little pieces on religious things. 
\If he took this work for his model—the imi- 
tation far surpasses the pattern. He removed 
to London, and was employed by the Society 
for several years, until about the year 1840 
or ’41, when a pressure on their funds com- 
pelled them to resort to some measures of re- 
trenchment. They unwisely concluded that 
they could economically dispense with bis ser- 
vices, It was soon noised abroad among the 
‘friends of the Society on reading the “ closing 
remarks,” now found at the end of the volume 
—** Old Humphrey’s Observations”—that the 
Society were about to lose Old Humphrey’s 
services. ‘The matter caused no little excite- 
ment. Petitions soon poured in upon the ma- 
nagers, and a hue and cry was raised out of 
doors, upon their ill-judgment, in discarding 
so valuable an auxiliary. Intimations of no 
equivocal character were besides added, that 
the measure was extremely distasteful to the 
contributors to its funds, and the readers of 
its publications. These. did not fail of their 
intended effect. Old Humphrey was again 
recalled to the service of the Society, in 
which he has been since continued. 

B. C. C. P. 





— 
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says: |He gave himself up to despair, seeing no | 
The United States Circuit Court is now in| means, either present or future, to satisfy his| itself. The ingenious devices of the dishon- 


session here, held by Chief Justice Taney. I | 
was present at the opening of the court on 


inflexible creditors. A person who had known | 
his former life, and had been interested in} 





An Old School Negro.—The editor of the | place of mail courier, which place his impris-| present notices of the book-trade must be for 
Barre Gazette, writing from Richmond, Va.,|onment, if prolonged, would deprive him of.|a while confined. 


Piracy and fraud are as old as bookselling 


est kept pace with the extensive development 
of the book-trade by the printer’s art ; and as 


Monday, and observed an ancient negro dress-|him, formed the happy idea of appealing to|soon as a publisher became famous for the 


ed in a long black coat, small clothes and 
stockings, knee buckles, and other character- 
istics of fashion “sixty years ago.” As the 
Chief Justice entered the door, the old fellow 
rose, and was greeted by the head of the ju- 
diciary with as much civility as if he had 
been the “ chief executive magistrate.” The | 


the well-known charity of the Queen, Maria 
Amelia, and exposing to her the sad and touch- 
ing position of the honest B. and his family. | 
After having discreetly verified the truth of 
the information which was laid before her, 
the excellent Queen, deeply moved with the 
undeserved misicrtuses of the imprisoned fa- 


correctness and legible neatness of his edi- 
tions, his name and “ marks” were fraudulent- 
ly forged by inferior typographers, to insure 
a readier sale for works than their own mer- 
its would have procured. We must here di- 
gress for a moment, to say a word concerning 
the symbols adopted by the old booksellers, 


Chief Justice and the District Judge shook ‘ther, not only provided for his restoration to| who were (and by the book-fancier still are) 


him cordially by the hand, and made many | 
inquiries of his health. On inquiry, I found | 
that he was the slave and favourite body-ser- 
vant of the late Chief Justice Marshall, whose 





his family by the payment of his debt, but she 
inquired into the situation of his affairs, and 


so well known by the devices they placed on 
their title-pages, that neither their name nor 


restored not only comfort, but ease to the fa-| place of residence was necessary. Of these 


mily. The little domestic debts, nurse’s wa- 


marks, the best known are as follows :—The 


memory the faithful negro cherishes in most} ges, arrears of rent, and the like, were paid | anchor, the sign adopted by Raphelengius of 
at the same time by a hand which desired to| Leyden; an anchor, with a dolphin twisted 


affectionate remembrance. He is but a nom- 
inal slave now, preferring, like many others 
here, not to be free. He dresses in precisely 
the style of his former distinguished owner, 
and insists on being at the door of the court- 
room, as in days of yore, to tender his servi- 
ces to the esteemed successor of his old mas- 
ter. He takes the hat of the Chief Justice, 
fills his glass of water, and does several other 
offiges as proudly as he ever did for Judge 
Marshall. 
== 

Moral Courage greater than Military 
Prowess.—The sentiment that he that ruleth 
his spirit, is better than he that taketh a city, 
had a sublime illustration in Luther’s expe- 
rience at the Diet at Worms. The Reform- 
er was in a crowd, advancing to make his ap- 
pearance before the emperor and the assem- 
bled princes, to answer the charge of having 
turned the world upside down, by attacking 
the errors of popery. As he drew near the 
door, a valiant knight, George Freundsbury, 
touched Luther upon his shoulder, and shak- 
ing his head, said kindly ; “ My poor monk, 
my poor monk, thou hast a march anda strug- 
gle to go through, such as neither I nor any 
other captains have seea in our most bloody 
battles. But if thy cause be just, and thou 
art sure of it, go forward in God’s name, and. 
fear nothing. He will not forsake thee.” 
Here a martial spirit confessed its inferior- 
ity to the courage of the soul—the cour- 
age of the man who dares to act in the fear of 
his Maker.— Puritan. 


A Benevolent Queen.—The Boston Adver- 
tiser relates, on the authority of a Paris jour- 
nal, quite a touching incident connected with 
the Queen of the French. [It is stated that a 
man who, by his generous courage and devo- 
tion, had on different occasions saved more 
than twenty persons, who were threatened 
with certain death; this man, named B., who 
wasa mariner, and had gained four medals and 
special decorations, was imprisoned for debt 
in the Clichy prison, in consequence of his 
connection with a navigation company, to 
which he had sold some boats, and which 
debts he was entirely unable to pay. The 
poor prisoner, the father of seven children, 
had no other means of subsistence except a 





remain unknown. But the hearts of this 
whole family, saved from ruin and despair, in 
their deep gratitude were enabled to discover 
and bless the hand of their benefactor. 


Small matters.—The nerve of a tooth, not | 


as large as the finest cambric needle, will 
sometimes drive a strong man to distraction. 
A musquito can make an elephant absolutely 


mad. ‘The coral rock, causing a navy to foun- | 


der, is the work of worms. The warrior that 
withstood death in a thousand forms may, be 
killed by an insect. The deepest wretched- 
ness results from a perpetual continuance of | 
petty trials. A chance look from those we) 
love, often produces exquisite pain or unalloy- 
ed pleasure.— Weekly paper. 


Extract.—“ I remember a dear Friend 
(John Abbott) said weightily to me many 


round it, was the symbol of the Mavutti of 
Venice and Rome. The Stephenses of Paris 
and Geneva, put forth the olive-tree ; and the 
Elzevirs of Amsterdam adopted the same sym- 
bol. The signs of the Zodiac were likewise 
appropriated as marks by some publishers ; 
while others constructed rebuses. Thus, Rich- 
ard Harrison, an English printer, who died in 
1562, printed on his title-pages a hare, a sheaf 
of rye, and a representation of the sun. Wil- 
‘liam Norton, who, besides a bookseller, was 
treasurer of Christ’s Hospital, (1593,) had.a 
“sweet William” growing out of a tun, in- 
scribed with the word nor. Others equally 
puerile might be cited. The literary pirates, 
who forged the marks of the best booksellers, 
chiefly resided in Geneva and Vienna. In 
the last-named city, one J. Thomas Edler 
Von Trattner made himself as famous in the 
book-trade by the daring boldness of his pira- 


| 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


years back, whilst I was holding his horse af- | “!€% 98 the Sallee rovers did amongst the 
ter meeting : ‘ In order for a young man to find | shipping interests of the civilized world. No 
preservation in his ways, let him take heed | S°°P®T had a printer put forth a carefully- 
thevete’ it hac’efen teen yomoutbered br} prepared edition of some valued classic, than 


me instructively. Oh, Friends know not of 
what use they may be, if they are faithful. 
We should indeed be as the salt of the earth, 
and as lights in the world.’ Again he said, 


‘It has often comforted me to see how order- | 


ly our little meeting gathers, and soon after 
the time appointed ; but oh, that Friends may 


not be content with this, but may endeavour | 


to persevere in a weighty exercise of spirit 
after that which is good. It is not at our 


command ; we cannot cause the heavenly dew | 


to come down upon us; but if we wander, it 
may be we may be out of the way when it 
does descend, and so may not be refreshed.” 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
Bookselling Abroad. 


In treating of any subject respecting books, 
it is difficult to get away from Germany.— 
There modern literature first took root, and, 
nurtured by the press, branched off into the 
‘uttermost corners of the earth.” There 
also literary commerce has been reduced to a 
system more complete and effectual than in 
any other country in which “ the trade” flou- 
rishes. It is to Germany, therefore, that our 


these forgets set their presses to work, and 
| produced an exact imitation of it at a much 
jlower price. This system had risen by the 
year 1765 to a pitch so ruinous to the regu- 
lar trade, that the German publishers entered 
into a confederacy to put a stop to it. Eras- 
mus Reich, one of the partners in the Weid- 
/mannsche Buchhandlung, (an extensive pub- 
lishing concern,) called a meeting at Frank- 
fort, and proposed certain laws and regula- 
| tions, the chief object of which was to tie 


| down the booksellers of Germany not to sell 
| any copies of the spurious editions. To this 
| agreement fifty-nine booksellers subscribed. 
By the year 1797, the association spread its 
influence throughout the country, and ever 
since the latter year, no person can sell a book 
| without being a member of the German book- 
i sellers’ association (Deutschen Buchhandlers 
| Verein) of Leipsic, to which place the book- 
trade has since been concentred. By means 
| of this concentration, improvements have gra- 
| dually been made in the organization of the 
book-trade, until formed into the system it is 
at present—an ‘explanation of which will be 
found interesting. 
The book-trade of Germany is divided into 
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three distinct branches—1st, That of the pub- 
lisher (Verlagsgeschaft) ; 2d, The booksel- 
lers’ business (Sortimentshandel); 3d, The 
agencies (Commissionsgeschaft), The first 
two branches are frequently united, and often 
all three are carried on together. The busi- 
ness of the publisher needs little description. 
He buys the manuscript from the author, and 
gets it printed, either by his own presses, or 
by other parties for his account, and sends 
copies to such booksellers as he thinks likely 
to sell the work. The invoice is fastened on 
the outside of the parcel, half folded up, so 
that only the head, bearing the name of the 
bookseller to whom it is directed, and the 
name of the publisher from whom it comes, is 
to be seen. ‘The parcels are put in one bale, 
and sent to thé publisher’s agent in Leipsic, 
who distributes them to the different agents in 
that town. Every respectable bookseller of 
Germany employs an agent in Leipsic. Such 
copies of new works are called “ Nova ;” on 
the invoice is put “ pr. Nov.” (pro Novitate.) 
They are sent “on condition,” (a@ condition,) 
that is, with the option to keep them or to 
send them back. The returned books are 
properly called remittiren, though niore fre- 
quently and jocosely krebse (crabs.) By such 
conditional consignments, private persons have 
the advantage of being able to look into the 
merit of a work before they are called upon 
to buy it, whereby new publications get to all 
parts of the country, and at the same price as 
at the place cf publication—a system which 
is quite peculiar to the German book-trade, 
and which has certainly contributed much to 
the diffusion of knowledge in Germany. The 
prices are put down either at the shop price 
or net price. On the shop price (ordinair) a 
discount of one-third, or thirty-three and one- 
third per cent., is usually allowed by the pub- 
lishers to “ the trade” for books, and for prints 
and journals one-fourth, or twenty-five per 
cent. Books which have been published for 
some time, are seldom sent out “ on condi- 
tion,” but must be ordered, which is done by 
sending a small slip of paper (Verlangszettel) 
—containing the name of the publisher, the 
name of the bookseller who orders, and the 
title of the work—to the agent of the pub- 
lisher, who transmits the work by the first 
opportunity, and, if quickly wanted, by post. 
Every publisher of note sends some copies of 
his publications to his agent in Leipsic, in or- 
der that he may execute without delay any 
orders which may come in; so that the short- 
est and cheapest way of procuring a work is 
generally by sending to Leipsic for it. 

At the New Year, at Easter, and at Mi- 
chaelmas, the fairs before alluded to, are held 


at Leipsic, exclusively devoted to the sale of 


books. Of the three, however, the grand con- 
centration of the trade takes place at Easter 
(Jubilatemesse) ; for that is the time when all 
accounts are, or should be, closed between the 
booksellers of various parts of Germany, who 
either attend the fair personally for that pur- 
pose, or send some confidential clerk. 
Although the book-trade of Germany is 
centralized in Leipsic, yet it must not be sup- 
posed that it is exclusively conducted at the 
fairs. New publications, though usually first 

























issued at them, are occasionally forwarded 
for general distribution in the monthly par- 
cels, of which many thousand bales annually 
arrive, and are sent away. Thus, wherever 
a book may be printed, it is invariably pub- 
lished or issued in Leipsic ; where every local 
Sortimentshandler has his commissionar or 
agent. Instead, therefore, of applying direct- 
ly to the local publisher for a new work, he 
sends to this commissioner in Leipsic, and 
through him the order reaches its destination. 
If a bookseller of Berlin, for instance, has or- 
dered books from Vienna, Strasburg, Munich, 
Stuttgard, and a dozen other places, they are 
all transmitted to his Leipsic agent, who then 
forwards them in one mass much more cheap- 
ly than if each portion had been sent sepa- 
rately and directly to Berlin. 
[Remainder next week.] 


Shipwreck of the Delphine, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 





[The subjoined, though perhaps less char- 
acterized by startling occurrences than many 
other narratives of a similar nature, may yet 
possess some claims to our attention from the 
successful issue of the persevering efforts 
adopted for the safety of the isolated victims 
of calamity. The painful interest attaching 
to events of this nature, is increased in the 
present instance from its having taken place 
in the same region as the shipwreck of the 
Wager, one of Anson’s squadron, of whose 
wreck so interesting an account has been left. 
The peninsula of Tres Montes, mentioned in 
the following translation, is the same over 
which, it may be remembered, Byron and his 
companions passed with their Indian guides. 
All the travellers who have visited that part 
of America, agree in their description of the 
climate, which is bad in the extreme. Every- 
thing is always wet: there are scarcely ten 
days in a year on which snow or rain does not 
fall; and not more than thirty on which it 
does not blow with the greatest violence. The 
island of Chiloe is situated in a great bay at 
the southern extremity of Chili, and is the 
largest of a group, the number of which, com- 
prehending those of Chonos, is. eighty-two. 
With these remarks, which were necessary 
for the proper understanding of what is to fol- 
low, we proceed at once to the narrative. }]— 
Chambers’ Journal. 

We sailed from Havre for Valparaiso on 
the 30th March, 1840, in the ship Delphine, 
Captain Coisy, with a crew of sixteen sailors, 
and four passengers. In three days we were 
clear of the channel, and, the wind being fa- 
vourable, saw the Canaries and Cape de Verd 
Islands, and soon after crossed the line. In 
short, at the expiration of thirty days from 
the time of our departure, we had reached the 
latitude of Rio Janeiro. ‘The wind then be- 
came contrary, and, forcing us to lie-to, so re- 
tarded our progress, that we did not arrive in 
the latitude of the Falkland Islands until the 
28th May. On the 30th we saw Staten Isl- 
and, and on the 9th June, Cape Horn and 
Terra del Fuega. In spite of the usual stor- 
my weather of this region, and the enormous 
masses of floating ice which we encountered 
















































in all directions, we doubled the Diego Islands 
on the llth. ‘The bad weather still continu- 
ed: but on the next day a short interval of 
brightness enabled us to take an observation, 
for the last time, as it proved, on board the 
Delphine. The wind then veered round to 
the south, and we believed ourselves sure of a 
speedy termination to the voyage, when, with- 
out any warning, it chopped round to the 
north-east, bringing its attendant fog. We 
were steering our course by computation, 
when in the night of the 19th, a few hours be- 
fore day-light, we were suddenly awoke by 
the frightful grinding of the ship’s keel upon 
the rocks. ‘ Land, land!” cried out the se- 
cond mate ; and in an instant every one, crew 
and passengers, was on the deck. On all 
sides the vessel was surrounded by rocks and 
breakers, while through the gloom the outline 
of high land was visible at a distance, exag- 
gerated by the obscurity, and adding to the 
terrors of the moment, which it would be diffi- 
cult to describe. The ship was yet afloat, 
but the shock had been too severe to leave any 
hope that she would continue to swim ; every 
instant we feared she was sinking under us. 
The passengers ran to the pumps, and the 
crew, by orders of the captain, flew to the 
rigging. The pumps were soon dry, when, 
on hastening to the tiller, we found to-our 
consternation that the rudder had been car- 
ried away. The ship struck again. We 
braced the yards round, to allow her to drift 
off the land, and cut the lashings which held 
the long-boat and yawl to the deck, during 
which time the grinding of the keel on the 
rocks became more violent than before, threat- 
ening the entire destruction of the vessel. We 
let go the best bower, in the hope of keeping 
her from drifting further in; but the anchor 
dragged over the smooth rocky bottom. The 
water gained on us so fast, that we hastened 
to get the long-boat overboard: a work of 
great difficulty, as it dashed against the bul- 
warks with every roll of the ship, and endan- 
gered the lives of the men. At length we 
succeeded in getting her afloat ; and throwing 


in some provisions, we all jumped in, followed 
by the captain, who was the last to leave the 
deck. It was then five o’clock, and we wait- 
ed for daylight among the rocks and sea- 
wrack, watching the ship, which at last struck 
on some rocks surrounding a small island. At 
daybreak we perceived a bay, towards which 
we rowed, and landed ourselves and the pro- 
visions on a sandy beach. The captain, with 
the sailors, returned immediately to the ship, 
to save, if possible, a greater quantity of pro- 
visions, and other matters necessary to our 
existence. They found her quite fast about 
half a mile from the place of our landing; all 
the between-decks full of water, with the ex- 
ception of the stern. ‘They returned to the 
shore three hours afterwards, bringing the 
yawl, both boats laden with everything they 
could lay their hands on. A temporary tent 
was hastily set up, in the centre of which a 
great fire was lighted; round this we spread 
some. sail cloth saved from the cargo, which 
served us for beds during the night. The two 
Tollowing days were passed in saving more 
provisions from the wreck, while a party who 
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remained on shore got up another tent with 
the fore-sail, that had been brought for the 
purpose. A few days afterwards, a violent 
squall drove the long-boat on the rocks and 
staved her in, which obliged us to haul her on 
shore, to prevent her entire loss, 

A fortnight passed in this manner, the yawl 
replacing the long-boat in our visits to the 
ship, when the weather would permit. The 
captain took an observation, from which we 
learned that our position was in 49 degrees 
south latitude, upon an island two leagues in 
length, separated by a narrow channel from 
the great island of Campana, as we ascertain- 
ed from the English chart which the captain 
had taken the precaution to save, with his 
sextant and two compasses, on the first day of 
the wreck. Everything conspired, unfortu- 
nately, to render a long abode in this dreary 
region inevitable—the winter just commenc- 
ed, the continued northerly winds of the sea- 
son, and the distance which separated us from 
any settlement of Europeans. We calculated 
that our stock of biscuits and flour would last 
nearly four months, and determined that our 
wisest course would be to wait until the bad 
season was over, before venturing to seek for 
assistance in the long-boat, which by that 
time, as was proposed, would be repaired and 
decked in. 

The captain did not forget that, in our pre- 
sent circumstances, the preservation of the 
health of the men from the inclemency of the 
climate, was the first duty. Another tent 
was built with the mainsail, of greater dimen- 
sions than the former, in which the beds were 
so arranged as to be at some distance above 
the surface of the ground. The spot fixed on 
for the erection, was the entrance of a wood 
which overlooked the whole bay, and in the 
first days of July* we took possession. The 
old tent was left standing, in which, although 
the materials at our disposal were very scan- 
ty, we managed to build an oven. 

Certain unequivocal indications had led us 
to believe that the island was occasionally 
visited by savages. We had seen in different 
places. a rude kind of hut, constructed of 
branches of trees, in which we found the re- 
mains of shell-fish, and the bones of animals. 
Shortly after we entered on our new habita- 
tion, the captain’s dog, which had been saved 
along with us, growled all night, in spite of 
our efforts to pacify him. We were all on 
the alert the next morning, on learning that 
the prints of naked feet had been seen on the 
sand: none of our party went barefoot, and 
the traces were those of persons running from 
the wood where our tent was situated. This 
circumstance led us to suspect that we were 
watched ; and indeed, on the 9th July, while 
our party had gone on the usual salvage trip 
to the wreck, one of the passengers, who had 
wandered to a distance, returned hastily, tell- 
ing us he had seen the savages. We armed 
ourselves immediately with all the offensive 
weapons within reach ; and the captain, hav- 
ing advanced with a few men, soon came in 
sight of what he was in search of. There 


* A winter month answering to the January of Eu- 
rope. 
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compelled to haul her again on shore, where 


and stopped every chink by which it was pos- 
sible the water could enter; and on the even- 
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were nine of them, unarmed, their only cloth- 


ing being the skin of a seal hanging over their 
back. At first they hesitated to move; but 


seeing that we approached with friendly de- 


monstrations, they became familiar. We gave 
them some presents, but prevented their go- 
ing to our tent, which they seemed greatly to 
desire. Afier staying a short time they left 
us, but soon repeated their visit, bringing 
with them their wives, whose clothing did not 
Subsequently, 
we permitted them to enter our tent, and went 
several times to visit them upon the different 
islands, to which they transport themselves in 
canoes. Their huts were similar to those we 
had seen in our island, but were covered with 
skins. ‘These savages are generally of mid- 
dling height, strong, and well-formed. They 
are evidently the same race as the Indians of 
Chiloe, and are always accompanied by great 
packs of dogs, which they use for hunting 
seals, on whose flesh, with occasional supplies 
of shell-fish, they principally subsist. This 


food, however, often fails them in rough wea- | 


ther, when their canoes cannot put to sea. In 
their visits to us they were always asking for 
food, which was most probably their principal 
object ; at the same time they often stole 
some of our things without being detected. In 
short, they appeared to us to be very misera- 
ble, and lazy to excess. The wreck of the 
Delphine was a fortunate event for them, as 
they picked up many articles floating about 
among the rocks. 

During the earlier period of our residence 
on the island, our time passed in a very uni- 
The shore party provided 
wood for the fire, of which the consumption 
was indispensably great, on account of the 
continued rainy weather, and for the preven- 
tion of sickness. Another party was regular- 
ly employed with the yawl in saving things 
from the wreck. Our young lieutenant, Le- 
pine, took charge of this laborious duty, and, 
by his zeal and activity, sustained the courage 
of the sailors, both on the ship and among the 
islands after she was broken up. Meantime 
the month of September drew on. The car- 
penter had finished the repairs of the long- 
boat, which was covered with a deck, and 
rigged as a schooner, as well as was possible 
in our state of privation. Although the wea- 
ther remained unseasonable, we always hoped 
it would change for the better. The captain, 
however, resolved on putting his project into 
immediate execution—to sail with a few men 
for San Carlos of Chiloe, to seek the means of 
rescuing the whole party from their perilous 
situation. The necessary preparations were 
made in consequence, and on the 3d Septem- 
ber our little vessel was launched, in order to 
be ready for the first favourable wind. But 
what was our disappointment when we saw 
that she filled with water before our eyes! 
We tried at first to stop the leaks while she 
was afloat ; but this being impossible, we were 


we took away a portion of the lining, and care- 
fully examined the seams, and then caulked 


ing of the seventh, at high water, she was 


——— 
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again launched. The next day we found her 
again half full of water; for her timbers were 
old and crazy. The captain, however, per- 
sisted in his resolution, and gave orders for 
her to be bailed out—replying to those who 
expressed uneasiness, that the wood would 
swell up in the water. A quantity of sail 
cloth was used for ballast, which at the same 
time served for beds, although, in order to 
prevent their complete soaking, the bailing 
was kept up incessantly. The provisions, cal- 
culated for eight days, with wine and spirits, 
were put on board; and a generous allow- 
ance of wine was given at dinner to the mas- 
ter and four men who were selected to accom- 
pany the captain and Lieutenant Lepine. At 
two in the afternoon they set sail, with fine 
weather and a stiff breeze from the south. 

Seven of our number had left us; thirteen 
remained behind. We watched for a long 
time, from the top of the cliffs and rocks, the 
departure of our companions in misfortune, 
on whom our fate depended. The day was 
far advanced when we lost sight of them, and 
| we returned to our tent with a feeling of sad- 
ness, justified by our actual position ; for, leav- 
|ing out of sight the probability of the loss of 
those who had gone away—an event but too 
possible—how much was there, in our own 
position on the island, to give cause for unea- 
siness. Was it not to be feared that the sa- 
vages, who, until then, had been inoffensive, 
would become emboldened on seeing our di- 
minished number ; and that their greediness, 
or possibly want alone, might lead them to 
| attack us, and take by force our little remain- 
| ing provisions, as well as other things in our 
| possession which had excited their cupidity ? 
These reflections, however, were soon ban- 
ished by the majority of our little band. 
Those who had drunk farewell to their com- 
| panions in a pitcher of wine, were not sorry 
2 drink a few more bumpers to their prosper- 





ous voyage: conviviality, in short, was the 
prevailing feature of the moment, when an 
unexpected incident drew us all out of the 
tent. A small hut, built of wood and moss 
by one of the sailors and a passenger, not far 
from our tent, had taken fire, and was nearly 
consumed, with all its contents, before we 
could succeed in putting it out. This event 
finished the day, and each one threw himself, 
dispirited and melancholy, on what was called 
his bed. 
(To be concluded.) 
_— 
“ For The Friend.” 


Letter from Samuel Fothergill to George Har- 
rison. 

On looking into the last number of the 
“ Friends’ Library,” my attention was arrest- 
ed by the following beautiful and instructive 
letter, accompanied with the thought, that its 
insertion in “The Friend,” might be the 
means of good to some of its youthful read- 
ers: 


ee 


Warrington, First month 20th, 1764. 
The agreeable impressions thy sobriety, 
and I hope religious conduct, made upon my 
mind, whilst thou wast at school at Penketh, 
remain with me, and my desires are very 
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strong that they may ever remain upon thee, | 
as the means of thy happiness, here and for-| 
ever. And the motions of true well-wishing 
are now so fresh upon my mind, as to induce | 
me to give thee this proof of my affectionate 
friendship, and earnest desires on thy account, 
that so promising a morning may rise higher 
in lustre, to the full completion of His glorious 
purpose, who hath remembered thee with a 
precious visitation from on high. 

We live, dear George, in a time wherein 
too many forget the end of their being—to| 
glorify God on earth, and be glorified with him 
hereafter. Vanity, folly, and dissipation cap- 
livate the minds of most; oh, that thou, who 
hast seen into a more exalted end of thy be- 
ing, may be preserved from such a deplorable 
state! And in order to rejoice in this expe- 
rience, may thy miod dwell always under the 
influence of that circumscribing fear, which | 
keeps the heart clean, whereby wisdom and | 
knowledge will become the stability of thy 
times. Let thy heart be often lifted up to God 
in secret prayer for preservation, and keep 
within the bounds of his revealed will. Be- 
ware of departing, in the least, from that plain- 
ness, watchfulness, and simplicity of heart, 
which often drew niy mind towards thee in 
tender love, and which, I am assured, also re- 
commended thee to heavenly regard. 

I understand thou goest to a school where | 
the master is not a member of our Society, | 
nor many, if any of the boys, thy school-fel- 
lows. Very serviceable mayst thou be in| 
thy place, if thou art so subject to the power 
of that principle of grace and truth we pro-| 
fess, as to show forth its excellency by a good | 
conversation, coupled with true fear. ‘This 
may be the happy means of affecting other 
youthful minds with the remembrance of their 
Creator in their youth; thou wilt then be 
rendered a happy instrument of advancing 
the kingdom of righteousness on earth, and 
enjoy the glorious reward; for they that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the fir- 
mament, and they that turn many to right- | 
eousness, as the stars forever and ever. I 
beseech thee, be careful in all thy conduct ; 
have a care how thou departs away in things 
deemed little. The boundaries of innocence 
once passed, it is difficult to say where people 
will stop. Daily seek after the favour of the 
Most High; let a morning and evening sacri- 
fice arise to him from the soul; that being 
grounded and established in holy certainty of 
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Galvanism and Vegetables.—An agricultu- 
ral paper contains the following : 
Place a sheet of copper on the ground, at 
one end of a row of potatoes, just planted, and 
a sheet of zinc at the other end; connect 


them by @ copper wire, and let the moisture 


of the ground complete the galvanic circuit. 
What is the result? The life of the germ is 
greatly quickened, and you will have potatoes 
in that row two inches anda half in diameter, 
when the potatoes in other rows, beyond its 
influence, are scarcely larger than marrowfat 
peas, Can anything look more improbable, 
viewed apart from actual experiment? Two 
pieces of metal connected by a copper wire, 
developing an influence that raises the power 
of vegetable life twenty fold! Potatoes and 
other vegetables, grown by the aid of galvan- 
ism, from seed sown the 12th of March, were 
exhibited in New York on the 7th of April. 
—Inqguirer. 
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The unusual occurrence of destructive con- | 


flagrations in the United States and in Canada 
within the past few months, has been the sub- 
ject of frequent remark. First in magnitude 


'may be named the great fire in Pittsburg, 


where in the brief space of a few hours, some 
ten or twelve hundred dwelling houses, stores 
and other buildings were laid waste, and pro- 
perty, including these and merchandize, ma- 


millions of dollars. Next in extent, perhaps, 


was that with which the city of Quebec was 


country, of dwelling-houses, factories, barns, 


Dismal Swamp at the south, &c., &c. 








his presence, neither flattery nor derision 
may ever lead thee into the dark paths of in- 
fidelity ; but that thou mayst ever rejoice, 
with joy unutterable and full of glory, in the 
koowledge of Him in whom thou hast be- 
lieved. 

I greatly tender thy welfare; I feel for 
thee sensations stronger than nature can sug- 
gest ; and in the warmth of this best love, I 


hiding-place, as under the hollow of His hand, 
and a hope in his salvation on thy account 
accompanies my wishes. 

Samvuer ForHercii. 


chinery, bridges, &c., amounting to several 


visited ; to which should be added the innumer- 
sble instances in various parts of our own 


some by lightning, others by accidents of va- 
rious kinds, and not a few the result, as there 
is too much reason to believe, of incendiarism. 
Io continuation of the melancholy catalogue, 
we refer to the devastating effects of the same 
destructive element in the forests of New 
Jersey ; along the line of the railroad on 
Long Island; in some of the mountain dis- : erty: 
petete le Pennsylvania : in what is called the| a member of Rancocus particular meeting, in the sixty- 


These things ought not to be passed over 
without inciting serious thoughtfulness, but 
rather regarded as solemn mementoes of the 
uncertain tenure of our hold on all earthly 





been raging eventhen. It commenced on the 
10th of June, at eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon, on the farm of Col. Bane, in West Mo- 
riah. The first that was seen of it was in a 
fragment of turf. Water was thrown upon it, 
and it was supposed to be extinguished. But 
while the men were at dinner, it broke out 
with tremendous fury, and swept everything 
before it. By three o’clock in the afternoon 
it had burnt over a space of eight miles. It 
travelled with such speed, that the smoke in 
the distance could hardly be discovered be- 
fore the fire was upon the spot. Eleven saw- 
mills, valued at $17,000 ; 300,000 standing 
logs, worth a dollar a piece ; immense quan- 
tities of boards, shingles, lumber of all kinds, 
and produce, and houses, barns, sheds, &c., 
of unknown value, were burnt to ashes. Fa- 
milies in many cases barely escaped with their 
lives, and often, as they were advancing 
through the woods, the fire would fly and 
catch, one half, and sometimes three-quarters 
of a mile before them. The wind blew likea 
hurricane in the vicinity of the flames, though 
it was calm elsewhere, driving them up to the 
height of three hundred feet in the air. The 
roaring of the fire was heard at the distance 
of three miles, and leaves, carried by the 
wind, fell in Middlebury, Vt., twenty miles 
|on the other side of the lake. ‘The loss, as 
far as known, is $317,000, but it is estimated 
to be much more.’ ” 
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Association of Friends for the Instruction of 
Poor Children. 

A meeting of “The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,” will be held at 8 o’clock, on Second- 
day evening, the 7th of Seventh month, at the 
usual place, 

Josern Kire, Clerk. 





Marniep, on Third-day, the Ist instant, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, North Sixth street, Josern Tatum, of 
Gloucester county, N. J., to Hannan M., daughter of 
the late John S. Whitall, of this city. 





Disp, on the 16th of Sixth month, after a lingering 
illness, which she was enabled to bear with Christian 
patience and fortitude, Mary, wife of Samuel Butcher, 





fifth year of her age. 





, on Sixth-day morning, the 20th ultimo, Joun 
G. Hoskns, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, a valuable 
member and overseer of the Northern District Monthly 
Meeting. Of. discerning spirit, and sound in the doc- 
trinés of the Gospel as held by the Society of Friends, 


contingences, and our constant dependence he was concerned to uphold its ancient testimonies in 


upon Almighty Goodness for every blessing 


that we enjay. 


their purity. Of many of the Associations composed 
exclusively of Friends, he was a faithful and efficient 
member; and the readers of this journal have often 


We annex a recent affecting instance of a| been indebted to him for original essays and judicious 


similar character : 


* DESTRUCTIVE RURAL FIRE. 


selections. His health had been gradually declining 
for some months, accompanied for the most part with 
little suffering, in reference to which he said, “ 1 am 
gently dealt with.” Though unflinchingly upright in 


: A correspondent of the New York Even- | his views and transactions, he could pity those that had 
commend thee to the protection of the Pre- ing Post thus writes from Burlington, Vt., un- | been led astray, and in his last illness said, “1 die in 
server ofmen. I earnestly wish thee a safe| Jer date of the 23d ult. : 


peace with all men.” He held several important sta- 
tions in Society, in all which he will be much missed, 


«“¢A tremendous fire has laid waste the|and has left to his successors a profitable example. 
country on the other side of the lake. Yes- “ Follow me as I have endeavoured to follow Christ. 


terday and the day before, thick and heavy 
clouds of smoke obscured the mountains op- 
posite this place, so that the fire must have 
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